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Plate I. February 1923. 
THE SOUTH-EAST TRANSEPT. 


From a Drawing by Norman Howard 











The London Parks. 


Decorations by Art Students for the London County Hall. 


HE project for decorating a corner of the new 

County Hall was first discussed between Mr. 

Ralph Knott and Mr. Charles Sims. Mr. Sims 
suggested that students from the four chief 

London painting schools—-the Royal Academy, the Slade, 
the Westminster School, and the Royal College of Art 
should prepare designs with a view to carrying them out 
in situ. The project met with the ready sympathy of 
Prof. Tonks and Mr. Walter Bayes. 
rated, the subjects for the designs and the material in which 


The site to be deco- 


these should be carried out were fully discussed ; agreement 
was quickly reached. A modest corridor was chosen, the 
cartoons were to represent scenes from the public parks and 
gardens under the jurisdiction of the London County 
Council. Each school was to make itself responsible for four 
lunettes, two of which were to be painted in grisaille. 
Cartoons were prepared by Mr. H. J. Lee and Mr. J. C. 
Clark, of the Royal Academy School; by Mr. R. C. Guthrie 
and Mr. Burn, of the Slade School; by Mr. Norman Howard 
and Mr. H. W. Hawkins, of the Westminster School; by 
Mr. W. Liley, Miss Braden, and Mr. R. V. Pitchforth, of the 
Royal College of Art. 

Five of the finished designs are at present exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. The plan for the execution of the 
designs on the actual walls has been modified, and the 
paintings will be executed on canvas, to be fitted into the 
lunettes. 

As the County Hall contains countless corridors, further 
experiments may, it is hoped, be encouraged; while it 
should be possible to obtain the means, in the council 
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DECORATION IN TEMPERA FOR THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


Royal College of Art, 


VOL. LIII—E 





chambers, for the commissioning of more important decora- 
tions by painters of established reputation. 

Of late years an inclination towards decorative composi- 
tion has reasserted itself. The younger generation has 
shown a natural tendency towards a vigorously rhyth- 
mical design, and has been feeling its way to an impressive 
and sincere subject-matter. But rare indeed are the men 
capable, like Blake, of inventing a complete mythology, or, 
like Millet, of getting from the everyday world a great 
religious inspiration Not until comparatively recent 
times have artists been left to invent their own subjects. 

The response to a definite task impels men to express 
powers hitherto unsuspected by themselves. Artists need 
a subject, not because they cannot find enough beauty to 
occupy them in the simplest objects which surround them, 
but for the reason that the imposition of a great motive 
more easily brings the varied resources of their craft 
into play, and allows the application of wide and varied 
experience. 

It is not only painters and sculptors, but craftsmen 
of every kind whose services should be required by our 
civic authorities. The present lead given by the Royal 
Academy, one of the most generous and hopeful gestures 
made in England for many years, -should show those who 
care for the welfare of the arts what services can be given 
by the citizens of London who devote themselves to 
creative work. Architecture, proud of the title of mother 
of the arts, has too long abandoned her children. There 
are signs that she is once more realizing her maternal 
responsibility. W. ROTHENSTEIN. 
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BY WILLIAM LILEY. 


South Kensington 
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THE FAIR GROUND, HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


Painted by the Students of the Westminster School of Art from the Cartoon by Norman Howard 
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THE VALE OF HEALTH, HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


Painted by the Students of the Westminster School of Art from the Cartoon by H. Weaver Hawkins. 



















THE LONDON PARKS. 





A LONDON PARK. 


From a Painting by Rodney Burn The Slade School, 
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Plate II. February 1923. 


A LONDON PARK. 


IFrom a Painting hy Robin C. Guthrie. The Slade School. 


These two Paintings were executed, like the six others iliustrated here, for a corridor in the London County Hall. 
Each of the most famous London Art Schools was asked to provide two decorative paintings, and the best 


students from each school prepared designs. The two paintings above are by members of the S!ade School, 
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DECORATIVE PAINTING BY HENRY J. LEE. 


Royal Academy Schools. 
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DECORATIVE PAINTING BY J. COSMO CLARK. 


Royal Academy Schools 





DECORATIVE PAINTING BY R. V. PITCHFORTH. 
Royal Colleze of Art. 








Devoran : 


A Decaying Cornish 


Port. 


By H. J. Birnsting]. 
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re HE aspirations of an epoch are sometimes 

epitomized in the life of an individual, a school 

of art in a particular work, and the history of a 

country or a district in a particular town. Toa 
limited extent the history of Cornwall, particularly the rise 
and decline of the mining industry, may be read in the 
little town of Devoran. It basks in the sunshine amidst 
the leisurely decay of its erstwhile prosperity, a decay 
richly evidencing mining and shipping activity, and with 
here and there a link with the days of piracy and smug- 
gling. All about the now deserted quays—with their derelict 
granite buildings, which gaze out sleepily across the great 
banks of tawny and sepia mud, covered by a few inches of 
water that creeps up languidly and lazily and slips away 
like a dying breath with the flow and ebb of the tide—there 
hangs perpetually an air of melancholy. The silt from the 
valley slowly fills the deep channel that once floated 
schooners and barges bringing up coal and taking off tin and 
copper, and the yards and buildings once busy with the 
shipbuilder’s hammer now peaceably and gently slip back 
into a kind of natural growth, as summer after summer the 
pink valerian flowers from the interstices of the great 
granite blocks. 

The old records of the county contain no reference to 
Devoran. It flowered suddenly and_ brilliantly about 
eighty years ago, the fullness of its achievement coin- 
ciding with the incipient decay of the mining industry, and 
with the development of the railways which robbed the 
little port of its usefulness. Meanwhile, however, local 
talent imbued its short life with a certain elegance. The 
town is laid out on a coherent plan of pleasant terraces 
raised above each other from the quay and with a wide 
green southward view across the parklands of Carclew 
House. Here and there emerges a building of particular 
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attraction, its merit being in its square elegance and its fine 
proportion of door and windows. Granite is cheap, for the 
Penrhyn quarries are not far distant. Indeed, it is a 
valuable contribution which the natural situation makes to 
the general pleasantness of the once busy port. Restronguet 
Creek, into which the almost indistinguishable waters of the 
Kennall flow, is one of the many irregular ramifications of 
the sea that serrate the coast around the Carrick Roads. 
Devoran lies on the northern bank of the creek midway 
between Truro and Falmouth, and enclosed by the older 
parishes of Feock and Perranarworthal. Feock is a simple 
Cornish fishing village, and Perranarworthal—the name 
implying the well (still in evidence) of Piran, one of 
St. Patrick’s evangelizing bishops—was busy with an early 
foundry of some renown and magnitude, William’s works 
being, in fact, the second largest in the county. Along 
the banks of the Kennall, too, were many timber yards 
where the timber ships unloaded their cargo for the mines. 
The extent of this trade may be gauged by the fact that the 
only inn in the village bears the name of the Norway. 
Another ancillary industry was the Kennall Vale powde! 
Never 
theless, Devoran, the upstart, exceeded both places in 


mills, which supplied charges for mine blasting. 


importance. There is an old print which shows barges of 
several hundreds of tons floating up where now the wide 
road from Truro to Falmouth crosses the Carnon Valley, 
floating up, too, at high tide, as far as Bissoe_ bridge, 
where the mud has now hardened and scarcely anything 
remains of the one-time water-bed. Here, and at Devoran, 
the vessels discharged their cargo of coal into trolleys drawn 
by horses up the valley to the mining districts about Chac« 
water and St. Day, returning by gravity with a load of tin 
or copper with which the ships sailed away. Later this 
method of transport was superseded by a steam railwa\ 
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THE MARKET HOUSE, DEVORAN. 


which was running as recently as 1915. This road, as it 
crosses the valley, seems to form a demarcation between 
two countries which contrast oddly. Eastward the valley 
opens out pleasantly towards Restronguet Point between 
the wooded banks of Carclew and the undulations of Feock 
Downs, passing the derelict quays and the tiered terraces 
of Devoran. Westwards the desolate Carnon Valley stretches 
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up towards Gwennap and Redruth, a bleak tract of solid 
silt and mud banking the wizened stream, and all along 
is a confusion of dereliction, mills, wheels, stacks, shafts, 
machinery beds, furnaces, looking for all the world like a 
barren tract in the war zone, the shattered trees being the 
only needful thing to complete the picture of mud and 
desolation. The most pleasing object in this wasteful 
prospect is the great railway viaduct that crosses the valley 
carrying the route from Truro to Falmouth. This is one of 
Isambard Brunel’s original works, the branch line containing 
eight such viaducts, the only survivals of this engineering 
achievement. Elsewhere these great erections of granite and 
timber, varying in length from 964 ft. to 342 ft., and with 
spans of 66 ft., have been replaced bv others of steel, and the 
survival of these is due only to a war time postponement of 
reconstruction. Most of them are none too secure, requiring 
the continuous work of a repair gang to replace defective 
timbers, and the trains to make a slow and careful passage 
over the structure whose gentle swaying under the load can 
be seen and felt. The history of the construction of this 
line through Cornwall is one of particular interest, being 
bound up with that of the Packet Service, which sailed from 
Falmouth, and in connection with which the railway was 
required, but only obtained after long and difficult nego- 
tiations, and after Falmouth had ceased to be the Packet 
Service port in 1850. Although the length of line from 
Truro to Falmouth is only 11? miles, its construction pre- 
sented enormous difficulties owing to the natural configura- 
tion, and its cost was £172,000. Its opening, cn 21 August 
1863, was the cause of a general holiday in Falmouth, and 
immense rejoicings, extending far into the night. The 
journey of the maiden train drawn by the “ Antelope’”’ and 
the “Wolf,” “ profusely and tastefully decorated,” to quote 
an old account, together with the subsequent banquets, 
compliments, and _ jollifications, is described with much 
detail in the local annals. 
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CARCLEW HOUSE. 
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THE TELEPHONE OFFICE, 


Tin mining has been an industry in Cornwall from the 
earliest known times, but copper remained almost unnoticed 
until the end of the fifteenth century, and no serious attempt 
was made to work it until the close of the seventeenth. In 
the eighteenth century new methods of dressing the ore and 
of draining the mines by means of adits were introduced. 
These adits are constructed underground, and into them 
the water from the various adjacent mines is pumped. 
The county adit still runs along Restronguet Creek, and if 
anv of the mines are ever again to be worked the cleaning 
of the adit will be the first necessity. These new methods 
of working and draining gave an impetus to the copper 
industry which continued until, with the growth of the 
industrialism of the last century, a shifting of economic 
values and a development of long-distance transport 
brought metal from foreign competitive areas. Moreover, 
the ever-increasing depth of the home mines added to the 
cost of working. The Carnon Valley is one of the richest 
districts in the whole county, and has been worked for 
copper and tin. Gold, too, specimens of which may be 
seen in South Kensington and in the Truro Museum, has 
been found in the district. Indeed, the bed of metal along 
this valley was considered of such value that its working 
was continued in spite of the utmost difficulties, and when 
the tide level was reached an artificial island was formed in 
the middle of Restronguet Creek, from which a shaft was 
sunk to the tin bed. The last of these shafts was aban- 


PERRANARWORTHAL. 


doned in 1843. The port of Devoran grew up as the pros 
perity of the mines developed, and as late as 1865 reference 
is made to the “large and increasing village of Devoran, 
now an important shipping place of coal, timber, and ore.” 
There were arsenic works, too, for purifying the whit 
arsenic which is a by-product of tin-roasting. Yet, despite 
the richness of the lodes, and every natural advantage, not 
a mine is working to-day, not a barge of any tonnage can 
come up to the wasting quays. 

It will usually be found that where there is a choice of 
aspects along a river’s banks the better will have been 
appropriated for a private mansion, leaving to the town o1 
village, usually in its origin of dependent and subsequent 
growth, the less pleasant slopes. Devoran is an exception, 
and lies on the northern bank, an aspect which the park 
lands of Carclew face, although not the house itself. Thi 
name of the architect of Carclew seems to be unknown, but 
its erection extended over many years and into successiv: 
ownerships. It was begun apparently by Mr. Kempe, from 
whom it passed to William Lemon, who completed it in 
1749. This William Lemon was a man of great enterprisé 
and would appear to have been a prototype of what late! 
generations have known as iron, or copper, kings. The 
subsequent growth of Devoran and the development of th 
Carnon Valley is largely the result of his activity. He it 
was who constructed the county adit; sunk shafts, even 01 
his own estate, which is still known to be rich in minerals, 
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GEORGIAN COTTAGES AT PERRANARWORTHAL 
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joined and furthered undertakings all along the valley, 
leaving it when he died in 1760, already on the way to its 
brief prosperity. It is, however, for its gardens, with their 
rich variety of sub-tropical trees, that Carclew is most 
famed. Its gay formal terraces descend into a warm humid 
gully full of exotic vegetation which surrounds the lily 
pond. The stable buildings, of warm brickwork and granite 
dressings, are perhaps the pleasantest piece of architecture 
on the estate. The main entrance to the park is over the 
foundry bridge at Perranarworthal, which crosses the 
Kennall by the remains of William’s foundry. Opposite 
the bridge is the group of houses of which an illustration is 
given. They are certainly not indigenous to Cornwall, and 
contrast oddly enough in a land where all is stone, but their 
presence is to be accounted for by their position on what 
was once the timber quay. And so timber being just there 
even more accessible than stone from the local quarries, the 
houses are built in a style with which we are more familiar 
in other parts of the country. They are, however, built 
with great taste, their designer having brought with him an 
alien tradition with which he must have been very well 
conversant. The rooms are unusually lofty and spacious 
for houses of otherwise such modest character. 

The houses in Devoran are for the most part about 
eighty vears old. “Woodlands,” situated so that its gardens 
slope to the very edge of the creek, is typical of their 
square, well-proportioned exteriors. They seem to be the 
outcome of a certain native talent, no particular name 
being associated with their erection, but the perfect pro- 
portions of the windows evidence a highly developed sense 
of composition. Inside the planning is as simple and direct 
as the exterior. A characteristic of all these houses is their 
wooden gutters and down pipes. The original gutters are 
all chased out of the solid, the fall being obtained by the 
depth of the chase, which at its shallowest is only about an 
eighth of an inch, resulting in a certain amount of overflow 


during heavy rainfall. In some of the smaller houses it is 





THE OLD STEAM TUG COMPANY’S OFFICE. 


the custom to paint the joints of the voussoirs over th¢ 
openings and the stone reveals white. The effect is oddly 
toylike. 

Many of the fast -decaying quay buildings display an 
equal good taste. The Steam Tug Company’s office is a 
delightful one-story building—one of the few which. still 
remain comparatively intact. 
spring from a splayed plinth of granite, a simple devic 
Anothet 


feature, in which local good taste is shown, Is in the granit: 


] 


The bays, it will be observed 
which does not appear in any other building. 
gate-posts. The shafts of these are always monolithi 
often with sunk panels, and when these, on all four sides 
conform to arcs of a common circle, there results a delight 
ful effect of intersecting solids. The plentifulness of thi 
granite is apparent from the fact that it is used for the 
gate-posts of every field, for the most part unwrought, and 
with the wedge marks still on it. But it is a matter of 
conjecture how in a district rich also in timber it can prov: 
economical to transport these ponderous monoliths. 











THE CARNON VALLEY, WITH THE ORIGINAL RAILWAY VIADUCT IN THE DISTANCE. 














National Museum 


of Wales. 


By W. S. Purchon. 


Member of the Museum Building Committee. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF 


HI problem of designing a National Museum to 
occupy the site at the south-east corner of 
Cathays Park, Cardiff, was one of great difficulty. 
To what extent should this new building follow 
the architectural treatment of the adjoining ones? In what 
manner could it indicate not only its serious educational 
purpose, but the important fact that it is a national, and 
not a civic or county, building? The problem was by no 
means simplified by the nature of the existing buildings. 

Faced with the alternative of designing a National 
Museum on a vacant site in Bloomsbury, or a similar 
building adjoining Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards’s bril- 
liant City Hall, the average architect would vote every 
time for Bloomsbury. 

There was, however, and fortunately so, no alternative 
site, and it speaks well for the virility and the sporting 
instincts of the architectural profession—to say nothing of 
its amazing generosity—that one hundred and thirty designs 
were submitted in open competition for the new Museum. 
The assessors, Sir Aston Webb, Sir J. J. Burnett, and 
Mr. E. T. Hall, awarded the first place to Messrs. Smith and 
Brewer, and the task of carrying out the building was 
entrusted to this firm. 

A study of the complete scheme, and of the portions of 
the building already completed, makes it abundantly clear 
that the werk was placed in exceedingly able hands. One 
point should be emphasized at the beginning of any 
critical essay on the building, and that is that in the 
architectural treatment exactly the right note has been 
struck, and as has already been indicated, on the particular 
site in question this is a matter of especial importance. 
Che National Museum of Wales is clearly a museum and a 
national monument, and whether seen in the morning with 
. strong light on its main, south-eastern facade, in the 
evening with the setting sun gilding its uncompleted dome, 
in the dusk with a flood of light in the portico, throwing 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


the colonnade: into bold relief, the new building impresses 
one with its rare and haunting beauty. 

Work on the building was commenced in 1r910, and on 
26 June 1912 His Majesty King George V was graciously 
pleased to signify his interest in the Museum by laying the 
foundation stone. Work continued, though much inter- 
rupted, until 1917, when building operations ceased, not to 
be resumed again until the autumn of Ig19. 

The site is about 4} acres in extent, and the available 
space, which tapers towards the main front, has been used 
with great ability. The triangular space on the east side, 
caused by the irregular shape of the site, is to be well used 
by a lecture theatre in the form of a great semicircular 
apse in the centre of the length of the building, and by a 
fine open-air theatre arranged at the north-east corner. It 
is intended to construct this open-air theatre entirely of 
stone, and to use it primarily for Welsh National folk 
songs, dances, etc. 

The main feature of the plan is a large interior court, 
307 ft. long by 134 ft. wide, in which are placed the two 
one-story pavilions for Welsh National history and history 
and antiquities, and the central garden and fountain. The 
central garden not only provides a possibility of temporary 
escape from the galleries to the open air, which may do 
much to minimize the effects of ““museum headache,” but 
also provides a restful and pleasant aspect for the galleries 
surrounding it. It was therefore decided te group the 
public galleries on two floors round this central court, which 
is of such extent that it provides ample light. Uninter- 
rupted circulation is complete on each floor, while on the 
eround-floor level the central court can be crossed at four 
different points, thus minimizing the chief disadvantages of 
the courtyard plan. Passenger lifts will be provided to run 
from the basement to the second floor. 

Surrounding and outside the public galleries is the space 
for the reserve collections, the various divisions of which 
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will, in each case, be adjacent 
to, and assemble from, the 
public galleries of the same 
department. A mezzanine 
floor is inserted between the 


CITY OF CARDIFF. 


CATHAYS PARK. 


galleries by interesting bridges 
in front of the main stairs. 

To the north of the Museum 
a service court is to be provided 
with roadway connections to 





ground and first floors of the 


Museum Avenue and Park 





reserve, and the extra accom- 
modation thus obtained 
apportioned between the de- 
partments on the two main 
floors. 
vided between the various de- 
partments, and the different 
floors connected at frequent 
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Pass doors will be pro- | 
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Place. Adjoining this service 
court will be the unpacking 
rooms, workshops, and service 
lifts. 
tories for the public are placed 
in the basement, with bicycle 







Cloak-rooms and lava- 


stores on each side of the main 
entrance. 





intervals by staff staircases 


Much thought has been 








continued down to the base- 
ment. A workroom, research 
room, and keeper’s room will be 
provided for each of the main 
departments of the Museum. 
The chief alteration in the 
design from that submitted in . | wees 
the competition has been the bi | “crmee 
raising of the height of the 
entrance hall by carrying the 





































given to the subject of heating 
and ventilation, and as a result 
a combined system cf inlet and 
extract ventilation 
adopted, the fresh air being ad 
mitted through water screens 
in the then 
forced by electric fans through 
ducts leading to the various 
The vitiated 


has been 


basement and 











rooms. air is 





whole of it up two floors, while 
the central portion is open to 
the top of the dome. This has 
extra floor 
being arranged round the dome 
to contain the committee room, 
library, and the director’s of- 
fices, all of which were dis- 
placed by the enlargement of 
the entrance hall. 

The entrance hall is a noble 
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similarly drawn from the rooms 
through ducts leading to the 
extract thence 
charged through main extract 
shafts leading to the top of 
the building. In cold weather 
the fresh 
passing over 
batteries. There will be no fire 
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apartment with Ionic columns ; ! Poporee Bonomge MIL house. In order to carry out 
of Mazzano marble and floor I 1} comnavas Suncomgs Ml the system effectively it was 
of Comblanchien marble and ‘ decided to construct a sub 
Belgian black, while the fine Heals bm fit? poe pe pongo ggg of feat basement to contain thé 
S - . L.Mowroe, ox. 7 : 
stair at each end is of Com- engineering plant, pipes, and 
blanchien. This hall and the LAY-OUT OF CATHAYS. PARK. the great ventilating trunks 
main stairs, together with which carry the air to and 
two fine rooms to the west and east, intended respec- from the vertical ducts in the walls. 


tively for a children’s museum and a refreshment room, 
occupy the south front, while immediately opposite the 
entrance is to be the Welsh National History Pavilion, de- 
signed for the display of habitat groups in alcoves receiving 
their light from high windows over the surrounding aisle 
invisible to the spectator. At the north end of the central 
court a similar pavilion for history and antiquities will be 
arranged, while the aquarium will be placed in the base- 
ment under the fountain in the central garden, approached 
The 


be 


by stairs from the pavilions previously mentioned. 
lecture theatre in the centre of the eastern side will 
provided with separate entrances, exits, and cloak-rooms. 
On the first floor the collections of art, botany, and zoo- 
logy will ultimately be arranged, the sculpture gallery being 
a wide room with alcoves down each side and lit by high 
lights in the opposite side of the room, while the semi- 
circular gallery over the lecture theatre can be used either 
for reserve or for the public. The small galleries on the main 
front would ultimately be particularly suitable for loan or 
temporary exhibitions; they are approached from the main 


The southern front of the Museum is in line with the City 
Hall and Law Courts, and the three buildings form a mag 
nificent group. The upper part of the Museum still requires 
finishing touches—notably the dome, which it is hoped will 
shortly be covered with lead—otherwise the southern front 
is practically complete. The hoarding has been removed, 
and kerbs and lawn provided round the building, so that the 
general effect of the main front of the Cathays Park group 
can now be realized more fully, and very impressive it is. 

In the original perspective, projecting bays, somewhat 
similar in outline to those of the City Hall, were used at the 
ends of the southern facade. These were abandoned at a 
later stage, and beyond the fact that the heights of the 
plinth, cornice, and parapet of the City Hall and Law Courts 
have been followed, no attempt was made in the final scheme 
for the Museum, and wisely so, to approximate more closely 
In the early perspective, 
columns were used in the entrance portico in the centre of 
the south front. This is now ably treated with a coupled 
Doric Order, the capital being Greek rather than Roman 
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A VIEW FROM 


and having the start of flutes immediately below it, over 
otherwise unfluted shafts with bases of Roman type. There 
is no frieze, but a deep architrave, plain over the columns, 
and treated with fascias over the walling; while the cornice, 
which is perhaps slightly shallow, has modillions. The main 
entrance, under the portico, with its fine bronze doors and 
granite surround, is particularly noteworthy. Over the 
central portico is the dominating dome (of greater height 
than originally shown) supported on a drum with finely 
panelled concave angles, and great semicircular windows 
in its main sides. 

On each side of the portico is a pavilion rusticated with 
rebated joints and containing a central projecting window 
flanked with columns like those of the portico, and crowned 
with an attic enriched with sculpture. 

The western front when completed will have two main 
pavilions somewhat similar to those on the southern front, 
but each containing three windows, with subsidiary rus- 
ticated pavilions at the angles. The eastern facade will be 
similar, but will contain the semicircular apse, to which 
reference has already been made, between its main pavilions. 
It will be noted that the windows on the western facade are 
treated with a metal transome, which is arranged at the sill 
level of the mezzanine floor of the reserve galleries. 

The main pavilions on the southern facade and the one 
which is completed on the western front are crowned by 
fine groups of sculpture, two to each pavilion. On the 
southern front the western pair representing the Prehistoric 
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THE CITY HALL. 


and Classic periods respectively are by Gilbert Bayes, whil 
the eastern groups, executed by Richard Garbe, represent 
the Mediaeval and Modern periods. The two groups on the 
western facade, representing mining and shipping, are th 
work of Thomas J. Clapperton, and are remarkable for thei 
extraordinarily high architectural quality. The lions and 
dragons buttressing the dome are by A. Bertram Pegram. 

All the modelling was done by Joseph Armitage, except that 
for the bronze doors, which was by George Alexander, and 
the goats’ heads over the main entrance by Harold Stabler. 

It has been stated that the architectural note struck by 
the exterior is essentially right, and exactly the same is to 
be said for the interior. In the original conditions for thi 
competition it was wisely laid down that “Internally thi 
buildings should be finished in a simple and dignified way, 
free of ornamental or other detail likely to compete in 
interest with the exhibits.” This condition has been adhered 
to carefully, and an austere, dignified beauty achieved by 
the excellence of proportions and skilful detailing. One is 
reminded of a comment on Hardy’s poems, “Where els 
in poetry will one find so much beauty and _ so _ littl 
ornament.” 

It may not be inappropriate to mention here certain of 
the exhibits which may be of interest to readers of this 
review. In the Geological Department there are, for in- 
stance, series of specimens illustrating the classification of 
rocks, and the principal kinds of rocks which occur in this 
country, together with special series of building and orna 
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Plate IIT. February 1923. 
THE ENTRANCE, LOOKING TOWARDS THE CITY HALL. 
Smith and Brewer, Architects. 
The Nationat Museum of Wales in Cathays Park at Cardiff has tst been opened to the 


bublic. It stands on one of the finest sites in Great Brita flanking Lanchester and 
' Hall, which can he seen in the background 
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Photo; Western Mail. 
STAIRCASE AND EXHIBITION GALLERY, 
THE ENTRANCE HALL. GROUND FLOOR. 
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BRIDGE AND WATER-COLOUR ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 


The cases conlain the Investiture Regalia of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Sculpture by Sir W Goscombe John, R.A. 
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Plate IV. February 1923. 
THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


This view is taken looking towards the Main Staircase. The Sculpture in the foreground ts the famous 


“Le Baiser”’ by Rodin, 
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mental stones, particularly those which are in current use, 
and specimens illustrating the formation, character, and dis- 
tribution of slate. A case illustrating the nature and use 
of asbestos is the first of a series intended to deal with 
minerals or rocks indirectly connected with building work. 

The art section of the Museum contains the Menelaus 
collection of oil paintings—-bequeathed to the Cardiff Cor- 
poration in r882—together with a comprehensive collection of 
water-colour drawings representing the most notable painters 
of the English school, presented in 1898 by the trustees of 
the late J. Pyke Thompson, who have since added to this 
valuable gift several fine examples of oil paintings repre- 
senting the English and French schools, many water-colour 
drawings, and a considerable number of fine prints in which 
the art of Méryon, the celebrated French etcher, pre- 
dominates. 

Since the establishment of the National Museum con- 
siderable attention has been directed towards the forma- 
tion of a collection which shall adequately, if not com- 
pletely, reflect the hitherto neglected achievements of 
deceased and living artists of Welsh birth and extraction, 
and this section is rapidly and fittingly becoming a feature 
of the art side of the Museum’s activities. Therefore it is 
by no means surprising to find examples of the art of 
Richard Wilson, R.A., 
number. 


which are steadily increasing in 


In the few excellent examples of sculpture which are 


exhibited the art of Sir W. Goscombe John, R.A., and the 
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ate Professor Havard Thomas—both Welshmen—is given 
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prominence, while Rodin is well represented by the large 
“Le Baiser’’ which occupies the centre of the completed 
portion of the entrance hall, and the small bronze figure 
composition entitled “ Illusions.”’ 

The ceramic section is the principal feature of the Indus- 
trial Arts exhibit by reason of the extent and complexity 
of the wonderful “ De Winton”’ collection of Continental and 
English porcelain, to which is added the “Cardiff’’ collec- 
tion illustrating the superb products of the long since 
extinct Welsh potteries which more than a century ago 
were carried on at Nantgarw and Swansea under the super- 
vision of the now famous William Billingsley, that most 
romantic of potters, most elusive of porcelain painters, 
and probably the most ill-starred character in the whole 
history of British ceramic art. 

A portion of the Museum has been completed, and mem- 
bers of the public have been admitted to it since Saturday, 
28 October, 1922. Mr. A. Dunbar Smith, who, since the 
death of his partner, Cecil Brewer, has carried on the werk 
alone, is to be congratulated on a fine achievement; and 
congratulations on the fact that their strenuous efforts are 
bearing such excellent fruit are also due to a body of local 
enthusiasts, and to those wh. first urged Parliament to 
grant to Wales this National Institution, amongst whom 
may be mentioned the first President, Sir Alfred Thomas 
(now the Right Hon. Lord Pontypridd, D.L.), the Right 
Hon. Lord Treowen, C.B., C.M.G., the late Mr. William 
Jones, M.P., Colonel Pryce-Jones, the Right Hon. Sir 
J. Herbert Lewis, and the late Mr. Tom Ellis, M.P. 
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CAN never quite persuade myself whether the sharpest 
joy of Italy is found in summer or in winter. To eyes 
smarting with northern fogs what a refreshment it 
is to see the bland sun wheeling his shadows over wall 
and pavement, and how alluring that oddest marriage of 
the seasons, when the sunlight is full of lizards and the 
shadows hoar with frost. And yet, those summer evenings 
when all things are hushed and dry with dust, and the 
cypresses stand like the smoke of a desert encampment 
straight into the twilight, and some player with his mandolin 
in the grass doubles the silence with little sounds, they surely 
are the most Italian of all. A faint flush is on the walls, and 
to a northern sense the whole dusk is full of a peculiarly 
dry fragrance, as it were almost friable, as a bowl of old 
rose petals laid by in a garden-house. But what I remember 
best is a January evening at Tivoli. I am the only guest 
in the Albergo Sibilla. I have two beds of iron, painted to 
look like grained wood with looped bouquets of flowers. 
The floor is tiled, the slight furniture walnut, the walls a 
dark shimmer of gold and grey. All the night outside is 
full of the sound of falling waters. And all the sunny after- 
noon I have been walking among waters in the garden of 
the Villa d’Este. Here were no flowers, but a wondrous 
massing of shadow and light in green—-box and many 
another glossy close-set tree, and great cypresses planted 
here and there. And through all this ordered gloom a noise 
of hurrying waters, spouting, dripping, cascading, or running 
along back ways to do it all over again lower down. In 
grass and flowers the gardens of Italy are no match for ours, 
but they are supreme in the planning of light and shade, the 
contrast of sheer wall and wealth of leaves. Here is a quiet 
place apart to dream away the year. The slow seasons go 
by and each adds its little increment of green and shadow : 


“truditur dies die 
novaeque pergunt interire lunae.”’ 


Random Idylls: Water of ‘Tivoll. 


How grim and gaunt must these great terraces and steps 
have looked when first the garden was built, and what faith 
had Cardinal Ippolito to see what it would all be when the 
shades were grown, and the great cvpresses, “by the many 
hundred years red-rusted,’”’ stood out against the town 
climbing its sunny hill behind. 

Down here in the gardens all is gentleness and delight, 
the mind of man making for itself beauty out of natural 
things. But on the hillside yonder the “ praeceps Anio”’ is 
breath-taking, though at first, from the bridge, it is hard to 
realize the number, noise, and greatness of the waterfalls. 
Now, as I sit at my window in the inn, the roar of the waters 
is unchanging, and I know that away down in the gorge to 
the left the great cascade is going up in smoke and blowing 
in a veil among the shadows, where this afternoon it waved 
like a peacock prismatic colours in the sunshine. Great 
waters, like all great music, should be heard in the dark. 
I have just come in from walking out there, where the twi- 
light moon would throw a sudden half-seen shadow at my 
feet among the olives, and the noise of the waters, ever- 
changing yet ever the same, lulled the mind to think at 
large—those same waters whose song old Horace listened to, 
and Hadrian, as he passed by of an evening to his great 
country palace, courtyard beyond marble courtyard, where 
now the shepherd-boy whistles his sheep among the brambles. 

The steep streets below me, scoured clean by the wind 
from the snow-hills, are bright with electric light (stc vos 
non wvobis praecipitatis aquae). Dry signs swing and tinkle. 
Orion lies glittering on his side. And below the Sabine hills, 
unseen, the Campagna stretches like a sea to the horizon, 
a sea without shimmer or sound. And so I go to sleep, while 
all night long Anio sings his chorus, and the wind blows 
up the gorge, fretting the trellis outside my window: 
till the clean young sun comes stepping along the house- 
tops to reach the Temple of the Sibyl, and quiet the gusts 
that blow against the waterfall. W. 
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No. 2.—W. R. Lethaby. 
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The Unearthing of Roman Oxyrhynchus. 





By Claire Gaudet. 





» THE REMAINS OF A COPTIC CHAPEL RECENTLY UNEARTHED. 


HE ruins, and more especially the rubbish heaps, 

of Oxyrhynchus have yielded us our richest 

harvests of literary papyri, and at the same time 

furnished us with some of the most valuable 
examples of ancient literature in the world, although often 
oniy fragmentary. 

Many of the more important writings found in the 
Egyptian city are now in the cases at the British Museum, 
and they include some hitherto unknown works by the 
Greek classics; poems by Alceus, Sappho, Pindar, Bacchy- 
lides; portions of several plays by Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Menander, and other works. 

Valuable additions are continually being made to these 
pages of past history, and, indeed, we may hope to hear 
more of the bale of papyri which Professor Flinders Petrie 
recently sent to Drs. Grenfell and Hunt at Oxford, part of 
the result of his work last year on the intensely interesting 
and evidently once fashionable resort of Graeco-Roman 
times. 

The writings discovered last year reflect the whole range 
of civic life, from private letters and literary manuscripts 
to business and legal documents, of which there are as 
usual a great number. 

It appears that the literary portion contains some Hebrew 
MSS. (dirges on the destruction of the Temple by Nebu- 
chadnezzar), which, Professor Petrie tells us, date from 
several hundred years earlier than the earliest Hebrew 
Writings so far known. Oxyrhynchus is about a hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Cairo on the Nile’s western 
bank. The site is known in modern times by the name of 
Belinesa. 

Owing to the Nile having flooded the low-lying area 
bordering the desert, it appears that there is no hope what- 
ever of recovering anything of the ancient Egyptian city 








which lies from twenty to forty feet below the river soil. 
All that remains above the water level dates from the 
Greco-Roman period, and last season’s excavations among 
the ruins have brought results far exceeding the most 
sanguine expectations, pointing to the city having held a 
position of far greater importance than had hitherto been 
accorded to it, though its wealth in literature alone would 
seem to have indicated the results now discovered. The 
advent of Christianity is strongly reflected in the papyri 
unearthed, by the gradual disappearance of classical works. 

The city in its later days must have been an important 
Christian centre, and here it is that the well-known ‘New 
Sayings of Jesus’ and the fragment of an uncanonical 
Gospel were found in the earlier excavations ; moreover, we 
are told that Oxvrhynchus had a great many Coptic 
churches, and that it held 10,000 monks and 20,000 nuns. 

Professor Petrie found a number of chapels and chapel 
tombs which are of considerable interest architecturally, 
adhering as they do, although in miniature, to the typical 
early Christian basilican plan. They have a semi-circular 
apsidal termination, from the centre of which the priest 
officiated at a table which served as altar. The priest stood 
with his back to the apse and faced the body of the church 
or chapel, a custom followed to this day in certain churches 
in Rome, and handed down from pagan times when the 
Pretor occupied the same position in the basilica, and a 
pagan sacrificial altar stood in the centre. 

In the chapels found, the sanctuary end was divided off 
from the rest of the building by two columns and a wooden 
screen, for in some instances there are traces of a partition 
having been inserted inte the sides of the wall. Some of the 
chapels had an upper chamber, which was vaulted and 
reached by a stone staircase. The carvings and details 
found in these buildings are of a very interesting character. 
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permanent scene and from which an actor could play his 
part with those below on the stage. Each block of stone 
consists in the newel and two steps, the newel fitting into 
and resting upon the lower stone, thus being locked in. 

The spiral staircase is a feature with’ which we are all 
familiar, from the break-neck turret stairs of our own 
castles and churches to the well-known example found in 
Leonardo da Vinci's notebook, designed on the principle of 
the spiral of the shell, and executed for Francois I at Blois; 
but here, apparently, it is found at Oxyrhynchus for the 
very first time in architectural history. So far it appears to 
be utterly unknown throughout the earliest as well as 
classical times, and we are not acquainted with it until 
the middle ages. 

The staircases found by Sir Arthur Evans in the palace 
of Minos in Crete are the straight stairs such as we use 
to-day. Excavations in Babylon and elsewhere in Meso- 
potamia of the earliest date have always brought to light 
the straight stairway. Perhaps the nearest approach in 
antiquity to the spiral has been found in a private house 
excavated last year by Professor Peet of the Egypt Ex- 


SPIRAL STEPS LEADING TO WELL IN RANEFER’S 
HOUSE, TELL-EL-AMARNA. 


: But the reward of the season’s work was in the partial ploration Society at Akhetaten (Tell-el-Amarna), circa 
4 excavation of a splendid theatre and street colonnade, 1370 B.C., When steps driven into the sides of the wall led 
( proving that Oxyrhynchus was in no whit behind her more spirally down to a well, but it is not actually a spiral 
: renowned sisters, Alexandria, Antinoe, Palmyra, Spalato, staircase since there is no central newel and the descent 
% and other cities of Roman splendour. The auditorium does not complete the circle. It appears that elsewhere in 
a could have seated 10,000 spectators, and measures 400 ft. Egypt the spiral staircase is utterly unknown, but it is 
la in diameter. The stage is 200 ft. long by 20 ft. deep, and remarkable that the only two examples in antiquity should 
lia the outside wall is too ft. high. At the back of the stage a both be found in Egypt, though with such a vast interval 
ie most interesting discovery was made; a spiral staircase in of time between them. Professor Petrie tells us that 
Ps stone led up te a little window which formed part of the thoroughly to excavate the whole site would cost £1,500. 
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SPIRAL STAIRCASE WITH NEWEL FOUND AT OXYRHYNCHUS. 
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CAPITAL OF A PILASTER FROM THE ROMAN THEATRE. 
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CAPITAL FOUND IN THE TOWN. DATE, FIFTH OR SIXTH CENTURY A.D. 
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STATUE FOUND IN THE ROMAN THEATRE. 


So far he has only been able partially to uncover it, 
thoroughly clearing the stage, which had a row of polished 
granite columns about 17 ft. high standing in front of 
pilasters. Here the portion of a statue of heroic size was 
found, which was possibly one of several, and may have 
represented one of the muses. It belongs to the same 
period as the theatre, which is the second century A.D, 

The pilaster cap shows a hybrid ornamentation which was 
due possibly to the local interpretation of the foreign 
classical forms. The treatment of the Roman rounded 
acanthus clings in its execution to Eastern tradition. It is 
deeply incised and smooth on the outer surface, the pect- 
liarity of the Byzantine style, and has little or no projec- 
tions, while the mouldings are unconventional and free, 
and have strayed far from the classical prototype. The 
Byzantine treatment is even more apparent in the later 
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UNEARTHED BYZANTINE FIGURE, 


ornamentation of the Coptic chapels; especially in the 
friezes and mouldings; yet the delicacy of the carving of 
certain Corinthian capitals, which are treated in relief in 
the classical manner, forbids their removal from the site, 
and Professor Petrie hopes they are to be employed in a 
new Coptic church locally. 

Returning to the theatre, at the stage end there was a 
closed portico, but it had no exit; it possibly served as a 
refuge from the rain as it only consisted in a blank wall 
and a gangway behind the columns. 

The colonnaded street already mentioned led towards the 
theatre, but not directly up to it, as the angle of the colonnade 
was found some little distance away. It may have measured 
8oo ft. or more in length, to judge by the spacing of the 
columns and the distance to the mound beyond. A marble 
bust was discovered in the debris of the colonnade. 
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CORNICE OF ROSETTES FROM THE ROMAN THEATRE. 
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In Continuation of “The Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 








Selected Examples of Decoration. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION OF “ ARCHITEC- 
TURAL PHANTASIES.”’—The worst that can be said of this exhibi- 
tion is that it stops just where it begins to be interesting. One 
would like to have seen a greater number of exhibits, covering a 
wider field; and there is too little homogeneity. This may seem 
an unreasonable criticism, for it will perhaps be urged that only 
an exceedingly benighted logician would demand homogencity 


in ‘‘phantasies.”” Yet above the drawings constitvting the 
exhibition itself were hung several Piranesi etchings which exactly 
illustrate the point I wish to make. The extraordinary architec- 
tural dreams of Piranesi are individually different, yet all are 
of the same class, and it is just this unity in varietv which makes 
such an impression upon one’s mind. Even a phantasy is lacking 
in vitality and fails in its appeal if it exists in isolation, if it is 
not immediately supported by similar phantasies. 

Mr. Philip Tilden shows some very charming drawings of an 
imaginary castle to be inhabited by Mr. Selfridge. I believe I 
am right in saying that Mr. Selfridge had no real intention of 
building this castle, but was merely indulging, or asking Mr. 
Philip Tilden to indulge, an architectural imagination in the design 
for an ideal dwelling-place. The result is a very deliberate piece 
of artistic eclecticism in which several distinct historical styles 
are juxtaposed, but with considerable skill and pleasing pictorial 
effect. But being an isolated conception it is but a flash in the 
pan, and in order that we shall understand its character it must 
be related to a type, just as Piranesi’s designs have established 
their individuality through a type. Let Mr. Philip Tilden 
design a hundred of these homes for commercial magnates 
and then we can test the quality of his imagination. 

Of Mr. Gilbert Scott’s exceedingly beautiful design for 
a bridge it must be said that it is not a phantasy at all, 
but a perfectly practical project capable of immediate 
execution, and there is no adequate reason why a bridge 
of such a character should not be built across the Thames 
in the near future. And Mr. Scott’s “ Founder’s Tomb” 
comes under the same category of severe and sensible 
design. Mr. St. John Harrison’s “Administrative Block 
to a School of Architecture”’ is an essay in symbolism, 
and I shall not run the risk of detracting from its humour 
by trving to interpret it. Mr. Hepworth’s skyscraper 
factories show a commendable restraint inasmuch as the 
tall, flat facades are like natural walls which, except in 
their height, would not necessarily compete in architectu- 
ral interest with non-commercial buildings. But if civic 
values are to be maintained (and it is dangerous to violate 
them even in a “ phantasy ’’) the excessive height of these 
factories must be counted a blemish, for either the fac- 
tories should be banished to an industrial area where 
they could spread themselves in comfort, or else, if kept 
within the precincts of a closely built-up town, they 
ought to remain comparatively low so as to give archi- 
tectural precedence to buildings of greater social impor- 
tance. Mr. Stanley Hamp shows an interesting cos- 
mopolitan medley in which a small eminence is com- 
pletely covered with buildings in many stvles. Mr. 
Frank Green’s “Irresponsible Moments with a Fountain 
Pen” is a pleasant exercise in the classic manner, and is, 
incidentally, a very good advertisement for fountain 
pens! Mr. Morley Robertson’s “ People’s Cathedral,” 
“Department Store,”’ and “Grand Hotel,’”’ show a great 
variety of architectural resource. 

It is to be hoped that this exhibition will be followed 
by another of a similar character, but by a larger exhibi- 
tion in which the “phantasies” can express themselves 
in types having a certain consistency within their own 
boundaries. For there must be an element of logic even 
in our dreams, if they are to be worthy of record. 


DECORATIVE ART AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—In the 
introduction to the catalogue it is stated that “‘ This Ex- 
hibition of Decorative Art has two main objects—to draw 
attention to the important part which the arts of Painting 
and Sculpture should take in architectural schemes 
by showing what British artists can do in this branch 
of art, and to suggest to younger artists and students 
the great possibilities of Decorative Art whether adorn- 








Exhibitions. 





From a Drawing by Gilbert Scott, R.A., in the Exhibition of ‘‘Architectural Phantas 





ment be the sole end in view, or be sought also as an expression 
of certain ideas which have a general and abiding interest 
Among over a thousand exhibits of a bewildering variety are to 
be found extremes of good and bad, but there is no occasion to 
disagree with the judgment of the Selection Committee in includ 
ing so many examples which invite severe criticism, for it is 
instructive to be shown not only what decorative art should be, 
but also what it should not be; and it is fair to state that a very 
high standard of executive competence prevails even in tly 
examples where the subjects are ill chosen. In painting, as in 
other branches of activity, the Roman proverb still holds good, 
‘Corruptio optimi pessimi,” and it takes a very skilful draughts 
man, and one well versed in the technical problems involved in 
the application of colour, to paint a thoroughly bad picture. Thx 
visitor to this exhibition will doubtless be able to single out for 
himself the names of those painters of whom, in Whistler’s words, 
it may be said “ Their virtue is industry and their industry is vice.’ 
To those who wish to spend only a few hours at this exhibi 
tion (which, however, will well repay several visits) one cannot 
do better than recommend that, shutting their eyes to all else, 
they should go straight to Gallery No. 7, for this is most likely 
to induce in them that genial frame of mind which every critic 
should possess. Here we see collected the work of students and 
younger artists, and some remarkable compositions imme- 
diately arrest the eye. It is necessary, however, that the atten 


tion be not only arrested but also retained, and this condition is 
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“THE CLOISTERS.” 


From a Painting by E. Q. Henriques. 


not fulfilled in Miss A. K. Zinkeisen’s “ Prelude—-mural decoration 
in tempora,’’ for here the violent contrasts of colour and tone 
and the apparent confusion of the subject matter lead to a 
singular lack of repose. ‘‘To what is it a prelude " one may ask, 
and “‘Why is the rainbow so stark ?” and “ What is the sy mbolic 
significance of the brown babies crawling up the horse’s back ? 
What an enormous improvement there would be in the quality 
of works of art, and what a quickening of public interest therein 
if it were decreed that no painter could exhibit his works in public 
unless he were prepared for at least one afternoon to stand by 
his picture and be ready to answer criticisms or to give enlighten- 
ment concerning it! Two useful results would follow: in the 
first place the artist himself, knowing that he might have to 
justify to a critical audience both the “subject and treatment of 
his design, would acquire a new respect for logic and a conscious- 
ness that his art is not merely a mode of self-expression, but has a 
social function ; secondly, the public itself would gradually acquire 
a proprietary intere st in works of art in which its own past criticism 
had had a formative influence, while it would readily give ear to 
those painters who could succeed in imparting instruction in the 
stimulating atmesphere of debate and catechism. 

Of all forms of painting, the mural decoration can least afford 
to be a puzzle. This is not to say that decorative art must be 
bald and obvious, but it should be self-explanatory with respect 
to its main theme, which it can well be without the sacrifice of 
any of the subtleties of de sign. Mr. E. B. G. Shiffner’s ‘‘ Wrest- 
ling on Horseback” has this happy combination of subtlety and 
simplicity. The black and the white horses in the foreground, 
the white j jerseys of the mounted soldiers engaged in epic combat 
contjast admirably with the formal brown brick barracks build- 
ing behind, and the artist’s restraint in the use of colour has 
greatly enhanced the significance of his picture. “The Fair 
Grou ind, Hampstead Heath— decorative painting for new L.C.C. 
Hall,’ the work of the students of the Westminster School of 
Art, is thoroughly worthy of its setting; while properly illustra- 
tive of the theme which it presents, it preserves the formal values 
of decorative art. This picture is instinct with vitality, and has a 
delightful freshness of colour. Yet this effect of spontaneity is 
Not uttained without severe study in draughtsmanship as Mr. 


Norman Howard’s perspective cartoon for this same picture 
shows. Here the perspective for the sizes of the people at the 
various distances and even the separate branches of the trees 
is worked out with scientific accuracy. And this original sketch 
has a charm of its own, for the main outlines of a beautiful 
composition have already been established. The seven other 
designs for the decoration of the L.C.C. Hall are here reproduced, 
and it will be at once apparent that the new movement in 
decorative art is full of promise. 

A special feature of the exhibition is the wonderful collection of 
drawings by the late Alfred Stevens, and few would dispute that 
the dignity of the exhibition as a whole is greatly increased 
thereby. There is also an “Arts and Crafts Section,” which has 
been selected and arranged in collaboration with the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society. 

GROSVENOR GALLERIES.—Miss E. Q. Henriques’s exhibition of 
“Still Life and other Pictures,’’ which will be held in the Gros- 
venor Galleries from 1 to 24 February, is of very great interest. 
The photograph reproduced is from the painting of ‘“‘ The Cloisters ”’ 
at St. Austrebert, Montreuil-sur-Mer, which was used as British 
Army headquarters during the war. Among Miss Henriques’s 
interiors are some delightful pictorial compositions in which 
architectural values are given their proper emphasis, while the 
furniture and other personal belongings that contribute to the 
sense of homeliness in a room are delineated with appreciative 
care. Miss Henriques does not confine herself to the illustration of 
historical mansions, but undertakes to depict the beauties of new 
houses also, and there should be a wide field for the exercise of 
a talent which is equally pleasing to architect and client. 

NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—The most striking exhibits here are 
the Augustus John portraits. In his “Portrait of the Artist’s 
Son, David,” he has surpassed himself. Mr. Wilson Steer has 
two charming sketches of the usual pale, diaphanous kind, 1 
which an architectural background is mistily observed. Sir 

J. Holmes has for the present forsaken his blue hills, but in his 
“Papal Palace of Avignon” he has chosen a subject almost as 
devoid of detail, and the blank wall which is here the chief facade 
has simplified itself without the aid of Sir C. J. Holmes’ un- 
doubted powers of simplification. A picture which will attract 
considerable attention is Mr. Robin C. Guthrie’s “Sermon on the 
Mount,” of which the outstanding quality is its unconscious 
humour. The questions ‘What are the people doing?” and 
‘Why are they doing these things ?’’ are by no means easy to 
answer, and the average spectator will probably be of opinion 
that there is as much confusion in the subiect of the picture as 
there is in its composition. 

The interest of many of the pictures here shown depends very 
largely upon the quality of the design of the things depicted. 
This is especially true of all the pictures which have architecture 
as their subject. ‘Porthleven, Cornwall,” by Mr. Charles 
Ginner, raises the controversial question whether it is possibie to 
get a beautiful picture out of an ugly architectural subject. In 
this particular case the houses, especially the terra-cotta-faced ones 
on the right of the picture, have no redeeming feature whatso- 
ever, and the general disposition of the other houses is extremely 
inharmonious. We are faced by this dilemma. If this configura- 
tion of buildings has pictorial merit, then there is an end to 
architectural design, for the test of design in architecture is its 
pictorial effect. If good pictorial effect is to be obtained by 
inferior design, why trouble to design beautiful buildings ? Mr. 
William Roberts’s “ Portrait of a Youth” was a subject of lively 
controversy among the visitors to the exhibition. In this case 
about two-thirds of the canvas is devoted to a realistic repre- 
sentation of what appeared to be a very comfortable, warm, dark, 
bluish-grey overcoat. As the style of the coat is a quite conven- 
tional pattern, it cannot express the character of the youth, and 
in this case it is obvious that a complete criticism of the picture 
can only be given by an expert costumer, who would doubtless 
be able to express an opinion both of the sartorial and _pic- 
torial value of the overcoat, and would say whether the fit is 
adequate. A good costumer is in his mind’s eye always composing 
pictures of dress, and would be a proper judge of a composition 
such as this, of which it may truly be said that the coat 7s the 
picture! There is no space here to comment upon the other ex- 
hibits, many of which raise problems of intimate concern to 
architects. A. TrRystAN EDWaARDs. 
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The Anatomy of Scottish Architecture. 


‘‘Details of Scottish Domestic Architecture.’’ Published by The 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. Price £3 3s. 

This book, recently published under the auspices of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association, is a valuable record of the cream 
of the Scottish domestic work of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The volume is dedicated to Sir R. Rowand Anderson, 
Kt., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Hon. R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., etc., “As a mark 
of our great esteem’’—a graceful and fitting dedication. 

By the establishment of the old School of Applied Art, and 
by his own infectious enthusiasm, Sir R. Rowand Anderson did 
more than any man who ever lived to inspire generation after 
generation of architectural students to go and study the remain- 
ing examples of old Scotch architecture, and to study it in the 
only real and thorough way. I had the good fortune to be one 
of his pupils, and I well remember the oft-repeated injunction : 
“Go and analyse the old Scotch buildings,’ he used to say, 
“study them as a medical student has to study anatomy, study 
the plan, see how the exterior is the natural expression of the 
interior, see how the later type of plan is a development of the 
earlier, look at the character of the masonry, measure the mould- 
ings and plot them full size, and if you study the old buildings in 
this fashion it is conceivable you may one day become an archi- 
tect, but remember if you sit down in front of these old buildings 
and content yourself with making pretty water-colour sketches 
of them you never will.”” That was the burden of his song, and 
the editor of this volume was one of those he inspired. 

Mr. James Gillespie knows the subject from A to Z. He has 
been largely responsible for the selection and arrangement of 
the plates, has written an admirable preface and the descriptive 
matter. He was for many years one of Sir R. Rowand Anderson’s 
right-hand men, and was associated with him at the School of 
Applied Art. Much Scotch work has been illustrated in various 
ways and at various dates, scattered about in Architectural 
Association sketch-books, in MacGibbon and Ross’s “ Castellated 
and Domestic Architecture of Scotland,” etc., but here for the 
first time are gathered together the most typical examples in 
well-arranged and clearly drawn plates. 

The plates, 130 in number, have been grouped under the 
headings of: Stonework, Woodwork, Furniture, Plasterwork, 
Metalwork, and Photographs—and hardly anything of value in 
Scotch work appears to be omitted. 

In his preface Mr. Gillespie has something illuminating to say 
regarding all the different materials illustrated and their treat- 
ment. It would be difficult to summarize the characteristics of 
Scottish plasterwork better than the following :— 

“The earlier ceilings which were light and simple were ‘run’ 
in situ, and much of the modelling applied direct, the more 
elaborate ornaments being cast separately and bedded on to the 
ceiling. Towards the middle of the seventeenth century the 
detail became bolder and more elaborate. More expeditious 
methods then became necessary, with the result that practically 
the whole of the work was cast from wood or plaster moulds. 
A favourite method was to partly cast and partly model. The 
design was first drawn on the surface of the ceiling, and leaves 
and fruits were cast of different’ sizes—usually only two sizes 
being employed. The connecting stems were hand-modelled, 
and the leafage, etc., planted on where required. The results 
show great freedom of execution, and are exceedingly interesting. 
The plasterwork of the period shows a correct appreciation of the 
limitations, and a right feeling for the use of the material, sadly 
lacking from much of our modern work.”’ 

Regarding smith work he says : 

‘In the late seventeenth century the treatment of gates and 
railings differed considerably from that of England. The Scottish 
work, while still retaining much of the late medieval character, 
exhibits many distinctly Flemish characteristics. Commercial 
intercourse, and the fact that decorative smithing was then at its 





Books. 


zenith in the Low Countries and Spain, would account for thi 
The general use of round sections, for the scroll work particular] 
is very prevalent. When leaf work was employed the fair], 
stout metal leaves were fashioned from bar iron and welded pic: 
by piece to the scrolls and stems. The whole treatment is ver 
suitable for external wrought ironwork, and withstands tl 
weather conditions much better than the rectangular sections 
clothed with the water-holding acanthus foliage usually employ: 
in contemporary work south of the Tweed.”’ 

This book should be studied along with Mr. John Warrack 
delightful and humorous account of ‘‘ Domestic Life in Scotland 
1488 to 1688,” published in 1920. The two together give a very 
complete picture of the habitations and methods of life of thi 
period, and enable us to realize how modern are the conceptions 
of comfort and decency which inspire the furnishing and arrang: 
ments of our present-day homes. 

As we turn over the pages of Mr. Gillespie’s book it is interest 
ing to picture the very primitive life that must have been led in 
the houses here illustrated. 

Take Craigievar, in Aberdeenshire, for instance. It is the only 
house in Scotland that has been preserved intact with no modern 
alterations and additions. Seen across the valley it rises out of 
the trees like the castle of a fairy prince—a dream house—but 
according to Mr. Warrack we must picture to ourselves the un 
kempt laird, tramping down the turret stair, unwashed, to his 
breakfast, sitting at the “‘board”’ with his hat on, and until thi 
eighteenth century—when the use of forks became general 
picking his food from the general dish and raising it to the mouth 
with his fingers. 

Fourteen plates are devoted to furniture, but he would bh: 
bold man who asserted that the majority of the pieces illustrated 
were made in Scotland. I should say that many of them ar 
either Dutch or Flemish pieces that had found their way into 
Scotch houses. 

This book reflects the greatest credit on all concerned in its 
production and can be cordially recommended to all interested 
in the periods illustrated. The financial assistance rendered by 
Sir R. Rowand Anderson enabied the book to be produced at th 
very moderate price at which it is published. 


ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.A 


Civic Art. 

‘“*The American Vitruvius: An Architect’s Handbook of Civic Art.” 
By WERNER HEGEMANN and ELBERT PEETS. New York, 1922. 405 
This book, which is not solely illustrative of American archi 
tecture as was Campbell’s “Vitruvius” of that of England, is 
a thesaurus of creations of civic art both in the past and present 
in Europe and the United States, grouped and illustrated by 
complementary sketches, air-views, photographs, detailed and 
key plans. It is a catholic collection ranging in material from 
reconstructions of Roman fora, through Medieval and Kenais 
sance examples, to the latest-built American world fair; and on 
turning over its pages the success with which this complex sub 
ject has been kept within reasonable compass, and the conven! 

ence of modern methods of illustration, such as air-views 
realized. The importance of the vista and of unity of planning Is 
evidenced in the grouping of the fora in Rome, which are not 
only complete units, but correlated to those already existing 
and the masking of irregularities is exemplified in the streets ot 
Palmyra, set axially with temples at each end, whose deviations 
from the straight line are adjusted by triumphal arches. Ther 
are many illustrations from the classic examples in France of tl 
harmonious treatment of buildings and sites, such as Versailles 
and Richelieu, which in breadth and grand manner have no equal 
A chapter is given to the modern revival of civic art under th 
teaching of Camillo Sitte, whose work on city-planning, which 
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first appeared in 188o, is still fresh and valuable. Although a 
French version of Sitte has appeared, there is no English transla- 
tion, so that the synopsis in the American “ Vitruvius’”’ fulfils a 
need. The artistic sensitiveness of Sitte (who was no formalist 
and who objected to regularity bought at too dear a price) is 
justly appreciated. There is a chapter especially valuable to an 
English public on the making of a great house with its pleasure 
grounds and gardens the heart of a new residential area, and 
bringing them into satisfactory relation, if near a town, to that 
town. This seems to be already taking practical shape in the new 
Moor Park scheme. The authors hope that the architect will be 
able to correlate his individual contribution to its surroundings, 
“whether a group, an ensemble, a street, a plaza, a park, or a 
city, .or civic organism”; and control by means of this “atlas 
for imaginary travelling” the breaks and starts of a client who 
insists upon short cuts, leading to “informal” 
that is, if the client can be persuaded by a book. 

Civic Art is marked by an optimistic valuation of the contribu- 
tion of America in the case of the world fair and civic centre 
movement, and lastly, the skyscraper, which is fully treated. 
Indeed, the towers of Sienna mainly suggest to them “the ideal 
use of skyscrapers, spaced well apart and small in section. They 
do not shade each other, do not unduly darken the streets and 
low buildings.”’ (Page 143.) 

The growth of civic art in America from 1876, when the cen- 
tennial Philadelphia (in the words of an American) revealed 
it, artistically speaking, the most savage of nations, to the present 
time has been so rapid as to induce a belief in the future un- 
paralleled in Europe. An occasional weakness of the authors is 
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their belief in the infinite perfectibility of America and of archi- 
tecture in which the American will realize the dreams of the 
Renaissance, and happily blend the inherited forms with the 
newly conquered materials and with the new power made pos- 
sible by them. “Thus compositions may be designed and 
executed that combine the qualities of St. Peter’s Plaza, of Ver- 
sailles, of Nancy, of Wren’s London, of Carlsruhe, with the giant’s 
pride expressing itself in steel and reinforced concrete, and in the 
hundred-storied public building dominating the axis of Great 
Park systems.” It is idle to speculate whether America will be 
capable of this prodigious work of assimilation. 
JOURDAIN. 


The Central Buildings of the University of 
Oxford and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Mr. E. H. New’s persistent artistry and industry have, hap- 
pily, added to the New Loggan Series two more drawings which 
are well up to the high standard of their predecessors, and 
valuable additions to a set nearing, and, we hope, destined soon 
to reach, final completion. Not that we have the least desire 
that Mr. New should cease drawing Oxford, but that we greatly 
desire that he should begin drawing Cambridge, so that he may 
leave, like David Loggan, a full graphic and contemporary pre- 
sentment of the buildings of both these universities, for the 
delight and accurate information of future generations. 


THE CENTRAL BUILDINGS. 

The view of these, as Mr. New has been careful to explain 
in the notice that accompanies the print, is not a view actually 
obtainable in Oxford, but is accurate in the relation of the 
buildings to one another, in size and position, and as seen from a 
low point of view. It is an ingenious and charming arrangement, 
and starting from the High Street, gives, in procession north- 
ward, the University Church, All Saints’ Church, the Radcliffe 
Camera, with the long flank of Brasenose behind it, and Exeter’s 
great chestnut tree showing bravely between it and the stiff 
flat front of the Bodleian Library, beyond which are the Shel- 
donian Theatre and the Clarendon Building, looking uncommonly 
real. In fact it all looks uncommonly real when the unreality 
of the view has been admitted, the individual buildings shown 
being true in detail and proportion. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 

This is a very charming and simple “bird's-eye” view of a 
charming and simple college, whose solid effect and compact 
snugness are very well suggested. The view, like the college, 
has its own quiet air of distinction, and is well worthy of its 
place in this interesting series. 

We are glad that, in these two drawings, their author has 
contented himself with a plain border of lines. 

EDWARD WARREN. 
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The Woodcuts of Gordon Craig. 


‘* The Print Collector’s Quarterly.’’ Edited by CAMPBELL Dopcson, C.B.E. 
J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 17s. 6d. per annum. 

The current issue of this excellent quarterly deals with 
the mysterious Pond and Knapton, with Toulouse-Lautrec and 
his lithographs, and with the exquisite etchings of Maurice 
and Edward Detmold, who have an exceptional capacity for 
suggesting form beneath loose and soft substances like fur and 
feathers, and a certain sympathy with animals which makes 
their drawings of animals very charming to study. In the “ Long- 
Kkared Bat,” for instance, which is illustrated in this issue of 
“The Print Collector’s Quarterly,” one feels that the artists 
entertained a sentimental attachment for the little animal. He 
is treated with delicacy, kindness, and with something of the 
romantic spirit of Gordon Craig’s woodcuts. 

Very few of the important people have any sympathy with 
Gordon Craig. By the important people I mean the men-in-the- 
street. They know him fairly well as a wayward and mysterious 
being with mad notions about the theatre: and they do not 
like him, because they cannot make out what he is driving at. 
They would be badly surprised if they saw his woodcuts; they 
would be rather shocked at so insane a man dcoing anything so 
sane. It is a fact that almost anybody can enjoy and appreciate 
Gordon Craig’s woodcuts. The reason is that they are so simple. 
They are simple in their idea, like fairv stories, and simple in 
their expression. Why do they appear so simple in their expres- 
sion ? Because they are perfect woodcuts. They are nothing less 
and nothing more than prints from exquisitely cut bits of wood. 

Sometimes one comes upon a piece of mahogany which 
has a pretty grain, following certain natural curves. These curves 
form a rhythmical pattern so natural, so peculiar to the wood 
itself, that they obtain the importance of natural laws. They 
are articulate of the wocd; thus esthetically satisfactory. Mr. 
Dobson’s now famous wooden Torso, shown last year at the 
Exhibition of the Lendon Group, had exactly this feeling of 
articulation ; and this same quality explains the merit of Gordon 
Craig’s woodcuts. Discussing his wocdcuts in this issue, Haldane 
Macfall says, “ Of the collectors of modern prints he is a wise 
man who seeks for woodcuts by Gordon Craig, for they are 
amongst the supreme achievements of our time. . . . Any 
man who can appreciate the qualities which go to make up the 
perfect woodcut at once feels that in the work of Gordon Craig 
he is in the presence of a master.” 

This is saying a good deal, and the reader is at liberty to 
question it. If he is interested, however, he will find it worth 
his while to get a copy of “ The Print Collector’s Quarterly ” 
and to study Craig’s woodcuts illustrated there. They will not 
astonish him—he may even be a little disappointed—but he will 
find that familiarity enhances their charm. 

Below is one of the woodcuts published originally in ‘‘ The 
Mask,” the second of Craig’s famous magazines (the first was 
“The Page’’). It exemplifies Craig’s above-mentioned charac- 
teristic simplicity and power of articulation. The lines of the 
woodcut possess almost the natural significance of the grain of 
the wood. The economy and directness of line intensifies and 
centralizes the idea which the artist has tried to express. This 
woodcut emphasizes, too, that second and complementary 
characteristic of Craig’s—simplicity of idea— one might almost 
say singleness of idea. \ Sphinx.” The artist’s energy is con- 
centrated upon _ this 
thought. He has man- 
aged to contain within 
the lines of his chisel all 
the romance and _bar- 
barity of the East, and 
allits mystery. If, in the 
manner of “ Poy,” he 
had actually put a ques- 
tion-mark before the nose 
of the sphinx he could 
not have conveyed more 
intelligibly to one’s mind 
thesensation of question- 
ing. Looking at this 
picture, one feels that 


A SPHINX. 


spoken aloud, propounding the riddle which is not so much 
unanswerable as unhearable. In that the secret of the sphinx’s 
riddle lies. Were the riddle proposed we could lose our lives 
in the attempt to answer it; but we cannot answer the riddle, 
because we have never heard it. It is asked eternally, but the 
words are inaudible. 

The third most striking virtue of this woodcut lies in its 
architectural quality : the artist’s appreciation of the mass, of 
the solidness, and of the magnificence of these simple forms, is 
strongly architectonic. The pyramid here weighs a million tons. 
Gordon Craig would have made a great architect. H. DE C. 


The Renaissance of Roman Architecture. 


’ 


‘*The Renaissance of Roman Architecture.’ By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM 
Jackson, Bart., R.A. Cambridge University Press. 2 vols. 

Students of architecture are again, and happily, indebted to 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson for a most valuable addition to the 
thoughtful and schclarly series of his books on architectural history. 

The two volumes now in question are complementary to their 
predecessors upon Byzantine and Romanesque architecture, and 
Gothic architecture in France, England, and Italy. United they 
carry the story through the long period of gradual intuitive 
evolution, from the primitive efforts at adoption of Grecian and 
Roman forms which followed the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
the barbaric jumble of fragments of the early Byzantine build- 
ings, through the reasonable constructive developments that led 
to the coming and the passing of the dome. Then, by the expan 
sion of the Basilican plan, the rediscovery of vaulting, with the 
natural sequence of rib and pointed arch, to the genesis of clus- 
tered shafts, carved capita!s, and tracery, and the successive 
stages of the adventurous experiments and advance of medizval 
building, to its fatigued decline, and that revulsion to classical 
forms and ideals which we call the Renaissance. 

The story, in these volumes, swings full circle, from the naive 
pristine fumblings amongst the debris of classic art, through the 
growth, expansion, and the brave period of free invention which 
begot such magnificent results, through the subsequent era of 
decline, to the rediscovery of classical forms and ideals, and the 
second youth of their adoption as a mere decorative overlay or 
dress to freely designed.forms. Then, through the natural sequence 
of ever closening imitation, to the discovery and devout accept 
ance of Vitruvian dogma and the final substitution of scholar- 
ship for invention, and the worship of archzology. 

The name of the author is a warrant for scholarly style, tem- 
perance and lucidity of statement, and the avoidance of polemic2! 
or argumentative digression. 

These qualities are as marked in these two volumes as in thos 
of his previous books referred to. The interest of the chrono 
logical sequence is, perhaps, even better sustained, and_ thi 
illustrations, partly graphic, partly photographic, are adequat« 
and well chosen, especially so in the first or Italian part, whos 
frontispiece is an excellent reproduction of the author's charming 
water-colour drawing of the delightful but architecturally indefen 
sible front of the Palazzo Dario at Venice. Other admirabl 
illustrations in colour by the author are plates XX XIX and XLIV, 
while, throughout both volumes, reproductions of his pencil 
sketches and detail drawings are interspersed with those of prints 
and engravings, and the photographs which, alas, form the bulk 
of architectural illustrations nowadays. Sir Thomas shows how 
' strong was the instinct 
for the Gothic manner in 
Italy, when the tide of 
kkoman revival first b« 
gan to flow, and how de 
termined at first was the 
resistance to the innova 
tors. There were many 
conscious lovers of the 
“Tedesque,”’ or German 
stvle as developed in 
Italy, and constant ad 
hesions to the old familiat 
manner occurred long 
after the unfamiliar new 
one had produced man\ 


the sphinx has actually A Woodcut by E. Gordon Craig from ‘The Print Collector’s Quarterly.” and striking examples 





